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it; and in front lies the sea. Beside it runs the lane which
she and her father must have traversed countless times arm-
in-arm*
Lloyd George had but little time to indulge his grief, for
on the very day of the funeral he was summoned to attend
to a threatened strike in the cotton industry; and all parties
were crying for the interposition of the President of the
Board of Trade, with his famous powers of conciliation*   It
was well that it should have been so; for nothing but work
of the hardest, and public cares in plenty, could make the
private sorrow endurable*   Shortly afterwards Lloyd George
was taken abroad by a friend, in the hope that the dis-
traction of strange and interesting sights would assuage his
grief.   Some measure of relief he no doubt did find in them;
but the letters which he wrote home at the time are so
poignant, that, read even now, after the lapse of thirty years,
they bring tears to the eye.   Nor was this sorrow quickly
or easily overcome.   More than a year later, Lloyd George
called at a friend's house, and was shown into the drawing-
room.   When the friend entered, a few minutes afterwards,
he saw him lying on a sofa, shaken with convulsive sobs: he
had seen a portrait of Mair on the mantelpiece*   Several
years after this, when he had become an even more famous
man, a friend said to him one day: *' When you die, we
shall bury you in Westminster Abbey/'   " No, you won't/1
came the swift reply, " you will bury me in the shadow of
the mountains."   He was still thinking of Mair, in her
quiet resting-place at Criccieth*    Later,  Megan came to
play a big part in her father's life; but those who know
him best, more particularly the Welsh friends of his early
surroundings, have always felt that something went out
of Lloyd George's life with the death of Mair, which
nothing has been able ever fully to replace.   It seemed to
be the severing of one of the strongest ties binding him